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A NEW IDEA IN SOCIAL FRATERNITY. 

The past century saw a mighty impulse toward bettering the 
condition of the weak. Slaves were liberated, women received 
recognition as rational beings, children were given rights other 
than those accorded by the whims of parents, and laborers were 
allowed to meet in self-respect, and to assert the dignity of their 
calling. 

With this amelioration of social conditions, men of diverse 
classes approached each other at the close of the century in a 
different attitude from that which would have been possible at 
its beginning. Some of our most intelligent citizens not only 
theorized about social relations, but tried their theories by prac- 
tical experiments. Settlements and clubs have gone into the 
heart of the crowded tenement districts and have made life 
assume a more roseate hue to many a heavy laden one. Yet the 
field is so great that every new case of genuine fraternity between 
those in different walks of life is worth while telling to the 
world. 

In a crowded block in San Francisco, on Tehama street, 
between Fifth and Sixth, stands a house where representatives 
of all classes of labor, and of all social conditions, meet and dis- 
cuss in the most friendly way all topics of human interest. The 
mistress of the house, Miss Octavine Briggs, is a visiting nurse, 
who established herself here to be in the center of her work. 

Miss Briggs is a sister-in-law of Professor Bernard Moses, of 
the University of California, now absent as a member of the Taft 
Commission in the Philippines, and most of her life has been 
spent amid the advantages of a university community. Intel- 
lectual, witty, accomplished, with a charm of personality, and an 
unusual understanding of human nature, she seemed fitted best 
for society, in the limited sense of the word ; and her friends 
were all surprised when she decided to win a diploma from the 
California Women and Children's Hospital rather than a degree 
from the university. 
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After graduation from the hospital, Miss Briggs worked for 
over a year as nurse under the Associated Charities, and lived at 
the college settlement in South Park. This life gave her an 
insight into the needs of the people of the district, and she felt 
that one of their greatest necessities was the influence of a home 
and inspiring friends. 

With financial aid 
from some broad- 
minded men and women, 
she rented a house on 
Tehama street, No. 
452 j4, and there made 
her home as artistic and 
dainty as any in the 
more favored districts 
of the city. In fact, 
there are many treas- 
ures in it that are envi- 
ously eyed by people of 
means and culture. In 
the living-room two of 
Keith's landscapes 
bring in the California 
sunshine, a sepia copy of Millet's "Shepherdess" gives an enno- 
bling calm to labor, prints of children show the joy of action, 
and a Madonna reveals the exalting influence of love. In the 
bookcase Tolstoi, Spencer, Henry George, Mill, Ruskin, and 
other serious thinkers rather predominate over writers of fiction, 
verse, and travel. On the piano, instrumental and vocal music 
await their turn to delight the listening ears of the neighbor- 
hood. Good magazines lie invitingly on the table and in the 
cozy corner. Old brasses gleam down from a shelf, and here 
and there flowers add the culminating touch of refinement. 

The only other room on the first floor is the kitchen, and 
because many of her neighbors have their kitchen as the only 
general living-room, Miss Briggs has expended some thought on 
hers. It is an especially attractive room, with its light-tinted 
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walls, its dainty white curtains, its window ledge of growing 
plants, and its open shelves of Canton dishes, which, by the 
way, were presented to Miss Briggs by some of her neighbors. 
On the second floor are three small bedrooms and a bath- 
room, each a marvel of cleanliness, simplicity, and good taste. 

In the basement are 
some storing-places and 
a bathroom used by the 
neighbors. 

If the house, with 
the spirit of freshness 
and friendliness that 
pervades it, is a pleas- 
ure to the neighbor- 
hood, the backyard is a 
constant surprise. The 
tiny inclosure, usually 
the receptacle of all 
sorts of unsightliness, 
is neatly boarded and 
painted, and is trans- 
formed into a refreshing 
greenery, with potted palms, geraniums, and ferns. At one side 
some boxes furnish houses for the animals or reptiles which a 
nature-study class are observing. 

That Miss Briggs has been able to keep the home so attract- 
ive has been due to the co-operation of an efficient housekeeper, 
Miss Louise Schmidt. Between these two the conventional rela- 
tions of mistress and maid are supplanted by a sincere friend- 
ship that finds its expression in a helpfulness, not only in matters 
of household convenience, but in the larger duties of life. It 
was not easy to find such service. In the first year Miss Briggs 
was on Tehama street she had eight different house girls, 
all but one leaving on their own account. Some of them were 
doubtful about the propriety of a young woman's keeping house 
alone, especially in such a neighborhood, and all objected to 
treating the neighbors as courteously as they did visitors from 
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more favored spheres. On this one point Miss Briggs is firm, 
that there shall be no class distinctions made in her house. 
With the advent of Louise the success of the house was assured. 
Grasping the true spirit of the work, she supplemented Miss 
Briggs, by being an example of cleanliness, kindliness, and true 
economy to the ubiquitous neighbors. Then, too, she took care 




BACKYARD. 

of her mistress's physical condition and made it possible for her 
to accomplish the work of several ordinary women. After two 
years' service as housekeeper, Louise has gone to study to be a 
nurse ; but her spirit has descended to her successor, Miss Delia 
Schultz. 

To visit Miss Briggs came her old friends from other parts 
of the city, from Berkeley, and from Stanford ; and here they 
met the new friends she had made in the neighborhood. Because 
this home is one of the most interesting places in the city, the 
first visit is always only the beginning of many, and one is con- 
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stantly meeting the same people there. From these meetings, 
friendships have grown up between her older and newer friends, 
and all are helpful to each other. If a university professor can 
discourse eloquently on economic problems, a factory lad can 
offer his own experiences as a practical example. If a college 
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woman can give some of her investigations along the lines of child 
study, a mother, who by her own hard work has supported and 
reared seven children to good citizenship, can testify to the 
mother's insight into the child's needs. 

Aside from the hundreds of neighborly calls made at the 
house each week — and it is surprising how much time these 
people have for visiting— there are held there seven weekly 
organized meetings. 

On Monday evening a woman graduate of the University of 
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California instructs a class of young girls in physical culture. 
The space is not large, and the apparatus is the least expensive, 
but the girls are growing straighter and less hollow chested, and 
show an interest in improving the sanitary conditions of their 
own homes and families. 

OnTuesday afternoon a singing class of the tiny boys and girls 




BACKYARD. 

of the neigborhood makes the house lively. On Tuesday evening 
there is a choral society composed of the young men and women 
of the neighborhood and led by a prominent organist. The 
members each pay twenty-five cents per month into a fund with 
which they are planning to rent a house, not only for a meeting- 
place, but for a club, to be open every evening, as a rival to the 
saloons. This is their own suggestion, and the development is 
watched with interest. 

On Wednesday afternoon is a meeting that in a measure cor- 
responds to the mothers' clubs of the settlements, but whose 
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underlying spirit is different. The women form a circle of the 
Needlework Guild of America, and call themselves the "Visiting 
Nurses' Auxiliary/ 7 although only three of its members are 
nurses. It meets regularly once a week and makes hundreds of 
women's and children's garments during the year. These are 
carefully stored in the basement until November, when the San 
Francisco branch of the Needlework Guild of America holds its 
open exhibition of articles collected during the year and votes 
them to the various charities. The Visiting Nurses' Auxiliary 
has viewed with pride its own substantial contributions, and its 
store is voted to the poor outside its own district. Miss Briggs 
always receives collections from other sections of the Needle- 
work Guild of America, and in time these garments often find 
themselves in the homes of the very women who have plied 
their needles so diligently to help others more needy than them- 
selves. This sewing circle has made great strides of advance 
since its organization four years ago. At first it obtained all its 
materials for garments from donations ; but in a short time it 
was not content to be so dependent, and formed a plan of pur- 
chasing its own goods. Each member now pays ten cents a 
month dues, and the circle gives a semi-annual entertainment at 
some public hall, with an admission price of ten cents. The 
talent is secured from all parts of the city, and the proceeds 
furnish sufficient material to keep the Visiting Nurses' Auxiliary 
busy throughout the year. During its first months Miss Briggs 
furnished both the tea and cake which close each weekly sew- 
ing; but then the women arranged that each member in turn 
should bring the cake and that they buy the tea out of the 
general fund. 

At each meeting, while everyone is sewing, there is a short 
talk,nowarranged for by a college graduate who attends regularly. 
These addresses are by women and men from different pro- 
fessions. For instance, during the past year a charming Chinese 
woman doctor has given talks on her native land ; one of 
the probation officers from the juvenile court of Chicago has 
explained the evolution and working of that body; a noted woman 
suffragist has told the story of her life; a traveler from Brazil 
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and one from Germany have given descriptions of the social life 
in those lands ; a specialist on wild flowers, and one on birds, 
have brought something of outdoor nature into their midst; a stu- 
dent of the American Indians has outlined the government's 
present policy as illustrated in its Indian schools. In fact, the 
topics have been those that would interest any intelligent audience 
and those that would lift these women out of their own narrow 
environment for the time being. There has not been any attempt 
in these talks to give the women what they needed for everyday 
utilitarian purposes, except what they get incidentally. That 
the talks are appreciated is shown in more ways than one. The 
topics are discussed afterward in the homes and on the street. 
Those women who at first could not listen five minutes without 
engaging in a side conversation of their own now pay strict 
attention to all that is said and afterward volunteer questions 
and remarks on the subject. This has all come about without 
suggestion from Miss Briggs, but rather through interest and 
imitation combined. When the last semi-annual entertainment 
was planned, the women themselves suggested that, instead of 
the usual varied program, they ask the Chinese doctor, whom 
they had elected an honorary member of their circle, to give 
them a lecture. They wanted their husbands and children to 
hear her, and all were delighted when she consented. After the 
lecture was over, some few of the neighborhood pronounced it 
"a bum show," but to this every member of the sewing circle 
retorted: "You are not educated up to enjoy lectures. Now, 
we've heard so many that we prefer them to the common songs 
and dances you can get anywhere." 

The circle has a regular outing each springtime, when wild 
flowers are abloom, and occasionally it has been entertained in 
the homes of those having more worldly goods than its members. 
These have been pleasant diversions, but the real interest of the 
women is in accomplishing as much as they can in their regular 
meetings. Unconsciously their manners have been softened, and 
the spirit of graciousness reigns over each Wednesday afternoon 

On Thursday afternoons, from twenty to thirty girls gather in 
their sewing class. This was started four years ago by Miss 
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Rising, the daughter of Professor Rising, of the University of 
California, but for some time it has been under the guidance of 
one of the neighbors. The lassies pay ten cents a month, and 
with this is bought material from which they fashion garments to 
fit themselves. Very proud is each girl as she takes home the 

new skirt or waist in 
which every stitch has 
been set by herself . The 
stitches are remarkably 
good, too, for it is the 
purpose of the sewing 
teacher to overcome the 
tendency of the shiftless 
poor to make garments 
that will not long hold 
together. 

Thursday evening 
the boys younger than 
twelve have their 
nature-study class, and 
play games and sing 
songs. 

Friday evening is 
the jolliest time to be at Miss Briggs's. Then the boys over 
twelve and their friends come to their " at home." They 
became interested in animal life through the stories of Kipling 
and Ernest Seton-Thompson, and now they have a regular 
nature-study lecturer come to them each week to help them 
in their observations. The experiences they have brought to Miss 
Briggs with their snakes and other captives would make a first- 
class humorous book. And then their music ! This is a weekly 
treat for the women of the block. Miss Briggs plays the accom- 
paniments, and the boys' voices swell out surprisingly pure and 
clear in "Down among the Dead Men," "The Jolly Miller," 
" Gaily the Troubadour," and other old English songs. The 
mothers congregate on the opposite sidewalk and listen to every 
note until the piano stops and the boys come trooping out and 
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march down to their own homes, still singing their favorite " Down 
among the Dead Men." 

All these social relations are but the overflow of Miss Briggs's 
activity. Her nursing, which is the true field for her energy, 
occupies her days, and, alas, too many of her nights. Some months 
she makes over one 
hundred and seventy 
visits to the sick and 
needy. These visits are 
not short little calls to 
leave a few friendly 
words, but hours spent 
in using up her own 
physical strength in 
alleviating suffering. 
After a day of bathing, 
rubbing, poulticing, 
dressing, and making a 
house more comfortable 
for the invalid, she may 
have just returned home 
to rest when the bell 

rings and she is called out to assist in ushering some little one 
into this world or to close the eyes of a man departing into the 
next. Probably, in the latter case, she has to prepare the body 
for the funeral herself. After a night devoted to such duties, 
she may seek sleep in the daytime, but that cannot be found at 
45 2 % Tehama street, where the bell jingles from dawning until 
dark. Just because she does her life-work as a friend, and not 
as the representative of an institution, the patients receive her as 
a friend ; and, in their affection, come to her on all occasions. 

The nursing grew so in demands that the third year a wealthy 
friend supplied the funds for the support of a second nurse, and 
in this, the fourth year, this same friend has given additional 
means for a third nurse. These live with Miss Briggs and are 
under her direction. Their presence, by relieving the great pres- 
sure of the sick, gives more opportunity to be helpful to the well. 
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Miss Briggs has no intention of increasing her household further. 
If more nurseships are endowed, she will open a new cottage in 
another congested district and have the benefits of two homes, 
rather than of one larger institution. 

In viewing the result of Miss Briggs's work, one must consider 

the character of the 
people among whom 
she dwells. The nurs- 
ing necessarily extends 
in all directions and to 
all people of need. The 
most intimate social 
relations are with the 
neighbors on her block, 
numbering over two 
hundred families. These 
people are mostly re- 
spectable, and disor- 
derly characters are not 
welcomed to their midst. 
All are of the lowest 
wage-earning class and 
live from pay-day to 
pay-day. Some families of eight crowd into three small rooms, 
and a number receive help from established charities. There is 
nothing of the abject squalor that we hear of in the larger eastern 
cities, for the California climate, demanding less fuel and less 
clothing, and allowing more regular work, makes life easier for 
the laborer. 

When Miss Briggs first went among them, from the Associated 
Charities, she found that many people who accepted the nurse 
from an institution expected further help from it, as coal, food, 
clothing, and rent; and they had a slightly supercilious bearing 
toward its servant, the nurse. Since she has gone simply as a 
friend, ready to help, but with no financial reserve behind her, 
she has been received in a better spirit, and the people, instead 
of losing their independence, seem anxious to return what service 
they can. 
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On her block the improvement is noticeable. While the 
street was scheduled by the Merchants' Exchange to be swept 
once a week, sometimes over a month elapsed without it being 
touched. Miss Briggs interviewed the right people until the 
street-sweeping department was forced to live up to its agree- 
ments. Now she has the office telephone her just what evening 
the street is to be swept — for the department has not yet reached 
the perfection of regularity — and she warns all the neighbors 
in time to sweep their sidewalks before the machine appears. 
The front windows have boxes and pots of geraniums and 
begonias, " because they look so nice in Miss Briggs's window. " 
Seldom now is a woman caught gossiping at her door with bare 
arms and hair unkempt. Whereas four years ago the children 
dropped out of school shortly after the term commenced, because 
it was too much trouble for the mothers to get them ready, now 
it is considered a social offense to have a child absent unless ill. 

One might question : Is her house, with its cultured refine- 
ment, just as helpful to them as one w 7 hose art was at the stage 
they could introduce into their own homes ? The answer, it 
seems to me, should be in the affirmative ; because her home is 
sincerely part of herself, just as her work is. She has the same 
treasures around her on Tehama street that she would have in a 
home on California street. She lives on Tehama street because 
her life-work lies in that district. No attempt is made in her 
home to reduce her style of service to one that the neighbors 
could reach. She lives sincerely, as she is accustomed to, and 
lets the spirit of her life have its effect. 

The support of this home is by subscriptions from some of 
the best thinkers in San Francisco and vicinity, from people who 
are satisfied to have their- money work good without receiving 
printed reports. Miss Fanny Doyle, of Menlo Park, is secretary 
and treasurer, and by her untiring zeal makes the work possible. 
It may be remarked here that this young woman, coming into 
the work at first merely to furnish the finances, has assisted so 
much with the practical nursing that now she is as able to cope 
with most cases as is a graduate from a hospital. As the scope 
has increased, the need of more funds has become apparent. 
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The fact that no subscriber has as yet either reduced or 
withdrawn his allowance is a proof of their appreciation of the 
work in this its fourth year. The woman who has furnished the 
two extra nurses is one of the original subscribers, and still con- 
tinues her monthly subscription to the general house fund. Miss 
Briggs receives only her mere living — her board and lodging — 
from the funds ; even her clothes come outside of it. The two 
other nurses receive a salary and pay their board into the house 
fund. 

One of the greatest evidences of the faith of those who know 
the work and who have means to assist it has been in providing 
funds for a summer cottage for convalescent children. In 1900, 
a home at San Rafael — a picturesque, sheltered town across the 
bay from San Francisco — was rented for August and September. 
Miss Briggs and Louise went over to manage the cottage, leaving 
others in charge at Tehama street. Only twelve children could 
be accommodated at a time, but during the two months thirty- 
six little ones were given a chance to recuperate in the country 
air. Some remained the entire time ; others, one, two, or three 
weeks, as Miss Briggs deemed necessary. All rejoiced in the 
freedom, the warmth, the trees — some of which actually bore 
fruit; the pure milk — eight whole gallons a day; the hills ; the 
bathing at the shore ; and the kindness of the people of San 
Rafael. In fact, everything was a source of congratulation, 
and every boy and girl returned to the city feeling that this is a 
very beautiful world to live in. Visitors to the summer home 
remarked the lovely spirit of the children there. The stronger 
helped the weak ; the older cared for the young ; all were cheer- 
ful and thoughtful ; and the only cloud was that the summer 
home could not be open always. One San Rafael matron was 
so favorably impressed that she offered to support the home three 
months during I90i,and this brought back health to one hundred 
children. During the summer of 1902 Miss Briggs herself was 
away on a much-needed vacation, and a summer cottage was not 
opened. It is hoped to have a country cottage open the whole 
year through, where children can be sent at any time, and where 
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vegetables, poultry, and eggs can be produced for the Tehama 
street house. 

The success of Miss Briggs's work has proved it a practical 
venture along humanitarian lines. It is in no way a rival of 
"settlement" work, but proceeds along with it, offering the 
more intimate home influence rather than the wider institutional 
relations. 

Katherine A. Chandler. 

San Francisco. 



